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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


The Public Library Commission of Indiana will conduct its twenty-third summer 
course for librarians and library assistants at Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
July 7 to August 23, 1924. One hundred lesson hours will be given on book selection, 
ordering, accessioning, shelving, shelf-listing, classifying, cataloging, general adminis- 
tration of a library, loan records, work with children, reference work, and school library 
work. Besides the Commission staff, Miss Carrie E.- Scott of the Indianapolis Public 
Library and Mrs. Julia S. Harron, of the Cleveland Public Library, will give instruction. 

To be admitted to the school one must be a resident of Indiana, must be employed 
or under appointment as a librarian or library assistant, and must be a high school 
graduate. Any teacher with a state certificate or any person who has completed two 
years of college or normal school work is eligible to take the course in preparation for 
school library work. In rare cases, and after regular students are enrolled, special 
students may be accepted. 

A certain amount of reading is also required for admission, but details cannot be 
given here. Anyone interested should write to the Public Library Commission for our 
Summer School announcement. 
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More than six hundred students have 
taken this summer course during the past 
twenty-two years and have been enabled 
thereby to render better service than they 
otherwise could have rendered in our libra- 
ries. It has never been the intention of 
the Public Library Commission that this 
summer course should be considered by 
any pupil or by any of the people of the 
State as a sufficient training for librarian- 
ship. It is a mere beginning. No summer 
school student is to be regarded as a 
“trained” librarian. That term cannot prop- 
erly apply to one who has not completed 
a full college course and one year, at least, 
of additional work in a library school. It 
is hoped that an increasing number of those 
who attend this summer school will add 
college work and further library training 
to the elementary instruction given here. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


It is impossible to compress into a brief 
article the interest, the influence, the mean- 
ing of the several district meetings that 
have been held thus far. Each one has been 
different from all the others, and all have 
been helpful. The reports that follow will 
serve as reminders for those who were in 
attendance at the respective meetings and 
may convey some of the benefits thereof 
to those who were not privileged to be 
present. 


Gary, January 25 


January 25th was a cold day, the streets 
were very slippery, and most trains were 
behind schedule, but nevertheless about 
sixty people representing twenty libraries 
attended the district library held in Gary 
on that day. 

At the morning session each member re- 
sponded to roll call by naming a favorite 
book and giving in a few words the reason 
why it was a favorite. A short time was 
devoted to consideration of annual reports 
from different libraries and what they in- 
dicated as to the year’s work, after which 


Mr. Arthur Curry, secretary of the Public 
Library Commission, gave a very good ad- 
dress on “Making Libraries Serviceable to 
Men.” Mr. Curry stressed the point that 
books must be taken to men. Among other 
things he suggested placing collections of 
books in hotels and presented for considera- 
tion the advisability of an identification 
card admitting people to libraries not only 
in their home town but in other towns as 
well. Miss Flora M. Case of Laporte held 
the attention of all while she talked about 
“Developing Library Consciousness in a 
Community.” Just what is Library Con- 
sciousness? Said Mrs. Case, it is that 
“every man, woman and child shall feel 
that there is something for him which the 
library staff find it a pleasure to give.” 
Furthermore, library consciousness must be 
developed in each and every member of 
the staff before it can be developed in a 
community. 

After lunching together at the Y. W. 
C. A., Miss Margaret Southwick, super- 
visor of English in the Gary High School, 
read a splendid paper on the “Short-story”, 
defining it, enumerating certain qualities 
which it must have and making a com- 
parison between short stories of different 
periods. 

Miss Edith Moon, children’s librarian of 
the Evanston (Illinois) Public Library, gave 
much valuable information on the “Selec- 
tion of Children’s Books,” discussing dif- 
ferent editions, the purchase of “series 
books”, and the proper balancing of the 
children’s book collection. 

Mrs. Ora Thompson Ross, a trustee of 
the Rensselaer Public Library, in an address 
on the “Obligations and Opportunities of 
Library Trustees”, stressed the three essen- 
tial points as follows: Trustees must 


take an interest in the library, they must 
interest other people in the library, and 
they must have an open mind and be ready 
to back up a liberal library policy. 

After hearing Miss Ethel Reed, who read 
a paper on “Making Board Meetings In- 
teresting,” those present were convinced 























that at least one librarian knew how to 
make a board meeting interesting. 

Miss Orpha Peters called the attention 
of the members to the work before the 
state association this year, stressing the 
Riley Memorial Hospital Library Fund and 
the scholarship to the American Library 
School in Paris, France. 

Miss Bessie Franson, a talented young 
grade school girl, rendered beautifully The 
Dawn and The Storm from the overture 
to William Tell and Paderewski’s Minuet. 

Even though the weather made traveling 
difficult and tedious, all agreed that the 
effort had been much worth while. 

ORPHA MAUD PETERS, 
Secretary. 


Auburn, February 5 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
the attendance at the conference of libra- 
rians held in Eckhart Public Library, Au- 
burn, Ind., was very good and those present 
were greatly pleased with the program. 

The morning session began with the re- 
ception of the visitors and their registra- 
tion. At 10 o’clock a roll of delegates was 
called, and each one present responded with 
a brief review of some book of special in- 
terest, old or new. A round table discus- 
sion on problems confronting librarians was 
held and was very helpful, the delegates 
taking part in an informal manner that 
added to the interest of the meeting. 

Dr. Lida Leasure, a member of the local 
library board, welcomed the guests in a 
very gracious manner and in the course of 
her remarks paid an eloquent tribute to 
Mrs. Virginia Emanuel, late librarian of 
the Elkhart Library. 

Arthur R. Curry, secretary of the Library 
Commission, presided at all sessions and 
made a very interesting talk on the sub- 
ject “Bringing the Book to the Reader,” 
in which he traced the growth of the library 
idea from the time when books were kept 
in chains down to the present time when 
there is such a wealth of splendid reading 
made accessible to everyone who will take 
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advantage of the opportunity within reach. 

Miss Winnifred Wennerstrum, also a mem- 
ber of the Commission, took part in the 
discussions on different topics, giving help- 
ful suggestions to the library workers. 
Miss Lucy Elliott, of the Historical Com- 
mission, talked along her special line and 
made everyone present believe in her 
slogan, “Know Your Own State.” 

Mrs. Laila Kettering, of the Auburn 
staff, added to the pleasure of the guests 
with several piano selections which were 
much appreciated. 

An encouraging feature of the occasion 
was the fact that there were eleven trus- 
tees in attendance, five from Angola, three 
from Garrett, one from Butler and two of 
the local board. This group of trustees, 
together with nine librarians and assistants 
from the northeastern part of the state, 
made up the number present. All expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with the 
meeting and hoped we might have the mem- 
bers of the Commission with us again on 
a like occasion. 

MRS. ALICE WEEKS, 
Librarian. 


Fort Wayne, February 8 


Sixteen libraries outside of Fort Wayne 
were represented at this district meeting 
of librarians which was held at the public 
library. The meeting was called by Arthur 
R. Curry, secretary of the State Library 
Commission, who gave a talk on “Libra- 
rians’ Reading, Professional and Non-Pro- 
fessional” at the afternoon session. 

Mrs. E. I. Antrim, trustee of the Van 
Wert Public Library, gave an interesting 
talk on “Library Progress in a Community” 
at the morning session. In his talk in the 
afternoon, Mr. Curry discussed the profes- 
sional journals that are of value to libra- 
rians and also the miscellaneous reading 
which is done along the line of the reader’s 
greatest interest. He suggested that every 
librarian should develop along the line most 
congenial to him so that he might be able 
to give expert advice in at least one line. 
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This would give a variety of interests in 
the average library staff. 

The names of interesting books and some 
comment in regard to them were given in 
answer to roll call at the afternoon session. 
Most of the books mentioned were recent. 

An interesting exhibit of free material 
that can be obtained by libraries, vacation 
material consisting of railroad and steam- 
ship folders, lists of pamphlets, good books 
for children, suggestions for Valentine’s 
day and other material was displayed in the 
corridor and the children’s room. Exhibits 
from both Central and South Side high 
schools were on display. 

At the close of the afternoon session tea 
was served in the library staff room by 
the members of the local staff. 


West Lafayette, February 14 


For sake of variety we give the program 
of this meeting: 
10 A. M. 
Roll Call—Amusing Incidents in Library 
Work. 
Recreation for Librarians — Miss 
Dugan of the Purdue Library. 
In What Ways and to What Extent Can Li- 
brarians Influence the Reading of the 
Public—Miss Deeds, Oxford. 

Books that Men Like—Dean Carolyn Shoe- 
maker, Purdue. 


Alice 


Luncheon 
Welcome to Visiting Delegates—Dean Caro- 
lyn Shoemaker. 
Response—Visiting Librarian. 
Music—Truxtan Ryan. 
Greetings from the 
Arthur R. Curry. 
An Appreciation of the Commission—Mr. 
E. B. Vawter. 
Music—John Alexander. 
Announcements. 


Commission — Mr. 


Afternoon 

1:30—Mr. J. B. Cunningham, President of 
Library Board, presiding. 
Music—Miss Ruth Jamison. 


The Value of a Library to the Community 

—Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith. 
Paper—Cary Sisters—Mrs. Chas. B. Mad- 

dox, Otterbein. 

Music—Mrs. J. W. Findley. 

Address—Some Tendencies in Contempo- 
rary Literature—Prof. H. L. Creek, Eng- 
lish Department, Purdue. 

About fifty librarians and trustees at- 
tended this meeting. All were well pleased 
with the program and the attendant cir- 
cumstances. 


Kokomo, February 20 


Thirty-one librarians and library staff 
members from other towns were guests of 
Mrs. Dana Sollenberger, city librarian, and 
other members of the local staff, in a dis- 
trict meeting at which many questions of 
interest to library work were discussed. One 
of the interesting phases was the relation 
of historical work and museums to the li- 
brary. 

The opening address of the forenoon was 
“Relation of Men to Libraries” by Arthur 
Curry of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
Public Library Commission. Miss Edna 
Holden of Logansport read a paper on 
“Choice Editions”. 

At noon the meeting adjourned and the 
guests were entertained at dinner at the 
Courtland Hotel. C. V. Haworth made the 
address of welcome and Miss French of 
Elwood gave the response. 

The afternoon session opened with vocal 
numbers by Mrs. Asher Nutt, accompanied 
on the piano by Mrs. Harry Trueblood. 
Mrs. E. E. Russell of this city gave a talk 
on “Museums and Art Galleries,” going into 
the history of local achievements along this 
line. Mrs. Matthews of Tipton supple- 
mented Mrs. Russell’s talk by telling of 
some of the work done in Tipton. 

Harlow Lindley of Indianapolis, secretary 
of the Indiana Historical Commission, gave 
the principal address of the afternoon on 
“Local History in Libraries.” 

Mr. Curry then took charge of the ses- 
sion, introducing Miss Winnifred Wenner- 




















strum of Indianapolis who gave a talk on 
“The American Library School of Paris.” 

Representatives were present yesterday 
from the libraries at Indianapolis, Lafay- 
ette, Logansport, Noblesville, Tipton, El- 
wood and Greentown. Mrs. Dana Sollen- 
berger, local city librarian, presided at the 
sessions. 


Muncie, March 6 


The morning conference was held in the 
children’s department of the public library. 
E. E. Clippinger, professor of English at 
the Indiana State Normal School, Eastern 
Division, spoke on “Children’s Books and 
Children’s Reading.” Arthur R. Curry of 
Indianapolis, secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, spoke on “Librarians’ 
Reading, Professional and Non-Profes- 
sional.” 

At noon a luncheon was served at the 
Hotel Roberts. Mrs. J. W. McMillan of 
the local brary board gave the address of 
welcome, and Mrs. Ralph Bertsche of Alex- 
andria gave the response. 


College Students Furnish Program 


At the afternoon session several students 
of the normal schools furnished a musical 
program, as follows: Miss Devonna Bender, 
vocal solo; Miss Margaret Hinshaw, piano; 
Miss Lucille Chamness, trombone; King 
Norsworthy, violin; Meredith Meade, piano; 
Miss Marie Sursher, vocal solo. 

Miss Della Northey of Indianapolis, of 
the Public Library Commission, spoke on 
“Library Service to the Whole Community,” 
bringing out that a library was for every- 
one. A round-table discussion of annual re- 
ports of librarians followed. 

Professor Lindley spoke on the distinct 
service a library could perform for the com- 
munity by conserving local history. “Every 
public library owes it to its community to 
have a section of Indiana history and espe- 
cially local history from political, social, 
economic and other aspects,” he said. “To 
do this is a necessity, for we cannot under- 
stand history unless we know of the com- 
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munities that go to form the state and 
nation.” 

A committee composed of Mr. Curry and 
Miss Northey was appointed to adopt reso- 
lutions on the death of the Rev. William 
Torrance, father of Miss Mary Torrance, 
librarian of the Muncie Public Library. 


Martinsville, March 13 


Twenty-five librarians and library trus- 
tees responded to the roll call, each naming 
a favorite book and telling its merits. Miss 
Carrie E. Scott then gave a talk on “Out- 
standing Juvenile Books of 1928,” this being 
followed by a round-table discussion of the 
proper apportionment of library funds. 

Miss Erma Cox, librarian at Martinsville, 
gave an address of welcome to the visitors, 
and Mrs. Augusta P. Yakey of Indianapolis 
responded in behalf of the visitors. 

Luncheon was served at Home Lawn, the 
visitors being guests through the courtesy 
and generosity of Mr. J. W. Hussey, presi- 
dent of the Martinsville Library Board. 

The afternoon session began with music 
by Miss Mae Engle, after which Mr. Curry 
spoke on “The Librarians’ Reading, Pro- 
fession and Non-Professional.” The con- 
cluding number on the program was an en- 
thusiastic talk by Mrs. Vera Leonard, li- 
brarian of Crawfordsville Public Library, 
on the subject “Making the Library a Power 
in the Community.” 


Connersville, March 20 


Twenty-five librarians and trustees were 
in attendance and the program was carried 
out as follows: 

Morning Session: 10-12 

Roll Call—Each person responding by nam- 
ing a favorite author and telling why he 
is a favorite. 

The Cost and Extent of Library Service in 
Union County—Esther Hamilton, Liberty, 
Ind. 

Responsibility of Library Board Members— 

Charles Cassel, President Library Board, 

Connersville, Ind. 
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Luncheon 


A Call for a Toast—B. E. Myers. 
Response—The Toast—Mrs. L. M. Tweedy, 
Cambridge City, Ind. 


Afternoon Session: 2-5 
Chorus— 
(a) Hymn to Night—Beethoven. 
(b) Mammy Song—Harriett Ware. 
Chaminade Club 
Reaching the Men—Arthur R. Curry, Sec- 
retary Public Library Commission, Indi- 
anapolis. 
Solo— 
(a) Calm is the Lake—H. Pfeil. 
(b) I Thing of Thee Sweet Margareta 
—Erik Meyer-Helmund. 
A. A. Glockzin 
Literary Pilgrimages in England — Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis. 
Piano Solo— 
Arabesque—Debussy. 
Frances Foster 
The Next Advance in Library Development 
— Winnifred Wennerstrum, Public Li- 
brary Commission, Indianapolis. 


Here, as at Martinsville, the visitors were 
guests at luncheon, by courtesy of the local 
library board. 


“T see from the East unto the West, from 
the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, in spite of what misled, prejudiced, 
unjust and wicked men may do, the cause 
of freedom still moving onward; and it is 
not in human power to arrest its progress.” 

John Bright, 1863. 


“The public library is the one tax-sup- 
ported institution that seems almost preor- 
dained to meet the rising call for leadership 
in adult education. It knows neither the 
limitations of curriculum, discipline or age 

—Carl B. Roden. 


“We may not all be able to buy many 
books for our homes, but we are able to bor- 
row from the library the richest treasures 


of all time and we feel very strongly that 
the library is failing in its mission to Fort 
Wayne if it is not helping you in the train- 
ing of your boys and girls by giving them 
the very best books and by teaching them to 
love the best.” 

Miss Marian Webb. 


“In every man’s memory, with the hours 
when life culminated are usually associ- 
ated certain books which met his views.” 

Emerson—Letters and Social Aims. 


The chief glory of every people arises 
from its authors. 
Samuel Johnson—Preface to 
Dictionary. 


“A man may write at any time if he set 
himself doggedly to it.” 
Johnson, Samuel. Boswell’s Life 


of Johnson. 


“Have you a Charles Dickens or a Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne in your home, madam?” 
inquired a book agent. 

“No,” said the angry wife, “we have not. 
I suppose as usual, you’ve got the house 
mixed up with the boarding-house next 
door!” 

—Fort Wayne “Liberty Leaves.” 


“We found at the time of the war there 
were five million illiterates in this country. 
That is a pretty severe burden. Then there 
are plenty of people who can read but won’t 
read. A lot of people think because you 
teach a man to read he is going to read, 
but he is often not going to read that which 
you think of value.” 

Grant, P. S. The Religion of 
Main Street. p. 188. 


“As good kill a man as kill a good book; 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image; but he who destroys a good 
book kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye.” 

Milton—Areopagitica. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED ARTICLES 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Yes, an opportunity for our Indiana Li- 
brary Association to be of service. A 
chance to make possible to some student, 
attendance at the American Library School 
in Paris. 

When the 2,800 people who made up the 
American Committee for Work in Devastat- 
ed France were organized as a relief agency, 
little did they realize that within a few 
years public libraries would be in opera- 
tion in this devastated region. In the club 
centers where manual training was estab- 
lished, boys’ and girls’ clubs organized and 
public health service given, there was also 
a demand for books, and so libraries were 
established. The interest of the people in 
these new public libraries, their eagerness 
to know more about American library meth- 
ods, and.the great possibilities so apparent 
for real library service all had their share 
in the success which attended the temporary 
library school held in the American Library 
in Paris during the summer of 1923. The 
need of this school was demonstrated by the 
fact that 94 students from European coun- 
tries applied for admission, only 50 of whom 
could be accommodated. 

At the close of this temporary library 
school, the establishment of a permanent 
library school was assured by the grant of 
$50,000.00 for 2 years from the American 
Committee. This was the culmination of 
the work of the committee with Miss Jessie 
Carson as chairman. This school has been 
approved by the council of the American Li- 
brary Association, and Miss Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Library Association, appointed director with 
Miss Mary P. Parsons, A.B. Smith College, 
B.L.S. New York State Library School, for- 
merly assistant librarian of the American 
Library at Paris, as Resident Director. 

Many worthy students will find it impos- 
sible to attend the school unless financial 
aid is given them. To this end state li- 


brary organizations have been given an op- 
portunity to lend a helping hand. Indiana 
was given the first chance to take such a 
forward step—so far she has made good. 
She is making an effort to raise the $500.00 
necessary to enable some student to attend 
the school. It remains for each and every 
member to take a place in the front ranks 
and contribute, as much as possible. 

“Over the top by June ist is the slogan.” 

What are YOU doing to make this pos- 
sible? Come join the band of workers for 
the advancement of library service in this 
new field and thus help make a real con- 
tribution from Hoosier libraries and libra- 
rians for World Brotherhood. 

“Tt ain’t the individual 
Nor the army as a whole 
But the everlastin’ team-work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 

Make checks payable to Rachel Ogle, 
treasurer, and send them to Miss Ogle care 
The Franklin College Library, Franklin, In- 
diana. 

ORPHA MAUD PETERS, 
Pres. I. L. A. 


Contributors to Scholarship Fund, Ameri- 
can Library School, Paris, France 


W. M. Hepburn, West Lafayette.............. $1.00 
Mrs. Sam Matthews, Tipton............esesee0: 1.00 
Martha Kumler, Kokomo.............sesesee0s 50 
Mrs. Golda Condon, Greentown..............+. 50 
Mrs. Dana H. Sollenberger, Kokomo........... 50 
Arthur R. Curry, Indianapolis................ 1.00 
Lorene Moore, Rochester............sseeeeeees 25 
Effie Bishop, Rochester.............ceeeeeeeees 25 
Mrs. George L. Locke, Greentown............. 25 
Lynn C. Bisbee, Fremont............eeeeeeeee 1.00 
Eunice D. Henley, Indianapolis............... 50 
Winnifred Wennerstrum, Indianapolis......... 1.00 
H. C. Scearce, Mooresville..........seeeeeeees 25 
Public Library Staff, Elkhart...............+. 1.91 
Charles Cassel, Connersville............ssss00% 50 
Mrs. Cora Bynum, Lebanon..........+.-sss00> 91 
E. and M. Lewis, Pendleton.............s+000+ 50 
Wie Ry a. TR oss ce enciicecccccéccen 50 
Public Library Staff, Vincennes............... 1.00 
S. A. Bonner, Greensburg............eeeeeeeee 50 
Grace Stingly, Rochester...........sssseeeeees 50 
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Mrs. Daisy R. Thistlewaite, Sheridan........ so 2a 
Ms ek OO PO 6 ace dk dod sseiccceedeevace 1.00 
Elsie McKay, Evansville...........seeeee. oxewar. oe 
Ruby E. Cundiff, Richmond................00+ 25 
Alice M. Dougan, Lafayette...........0..05 sou, ae 
Minta Stone, Bekford. 2. 00 0c00secccces raeer 2.00 
Georgie McAfee, Evansville............ssee00: 1.00 
Margaret Howard, Boonville...........seseee 15 
Bath Cok, THORNE: osiccc ces cccsen sees seesaw 
Public Library, Butler....... RA eer er coe DRO 
Mabel Hunt, Indianapolis.............seeeeees 35 
Cerene Ohr, Indianapolis.............seee00. o- 1.00 
Wilma E. Reeve, Indianapolis................. 50 
Corinne Metz, Fort Wayne..........e00. ere 50 
Clara EB. Campbell, Gary......ccscccccccccccce » 1.04 
Dorothy Letherman, Gary..........seee00+ canne ee 
Date MAGGS, BAM. oo cccc ccc cescsccicvecse 25 
Miriam C. Reyer, South Bend........... ‘acpne OO 
Mrs. Anna Isley, Boonville.......... ehacieaee Jane 
M. Winifred Knapp, Bloomington........ couse ee 
Mrs. Ida Ashbaucher, Bluffton...........ses00: 1.00 
Ida Millikin, Rensselaer........ Sieh Gch eaawania 50 
Public Library, Linton......... Sas eae tas ok ee . 
Ella F. Corwin, Elkhart..... saresRivecweenenuss 4.00 
Orlando C. Davis, East Chicago............... 1.00 
ES, ee ON I 6s sis orn'sne cee estos eoses 5.00 
W. T. Suhy, Jacksonville, Tll..........cceeees. 5.00 
Petia Thrary, WERE sc cccsccscvccscescccce 200 
Alexandria Free Public Library, Mt. Vernon... 1.00 
Haymond F. Millikin, Thorntown............. 25 
Della Tilman, Wabash........ ached ei seus eee’ 1.00 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y............ - 5.00 
W. J. Hamilton, Gary............ pa venes cose 6.00 
Lola E. Nolte, Mt. Vernon......se.ssseeeees oo 6.00 
Mayme C. Snipes, Vevay......ccecsecsees eonbnre 5.00 
Jeane L. Sawyer, Hammond........... Seaweed 50 
RIMONN. So ccsncccereasineces coos ccoce 1.00 
A. G. Mitten, Goodland........ sausacaneeces’e” ae 
Maud Rosenberger, Colfax...... euceiete ctcance® ae 
Frances Shaddy, Vevay......ccescccssees cosse. aaee 
Zadie Carr, Valparaiso..... Sapa aaah eas bane eweip 1.04 
Pearl Kesling, Akron........seseesees seseecss, Se 
Ruth Wallace, Indianapolis............. inewacas 1.00 
Ethel McCollough, Evansville............eee00. 5.00 
Elsie McKay, Evansville...........++++ jeacde<:, OED 
Della F. Northey, Indianapolis............. «o- 5.00 
Alice M. Dougan, Lafayette.........seeeeees o- 4.00 
Barcus Tichenor, Muncie............+++ suavede ae 
Ida A. Lewis, Hammond.....cccccccccscccccce 1.04 
Public Library, Delphi......... web Svaeememaees 1.00 
C. V. Ritter, Chicago.......... spetevesicueeees 2.00 
Mrs. Helen Allison, Nashville.......... Svauses. Osan 
Mrs. Mary Best, Columbus........cccseeecesee +50 
Dorothy Dean, Evansville.......ccscsesceees oe 106 

$106.08 


Additional List 


Miss Orpha Maud Peters, of Gary, Presi- 
dent of the I. L. A., on the basis of personal 


solicitation of donations of $5.00 and up- 
wards, makes this report: 

“The following persons have contributed 
not less than $5.00 to the Scholarship Fund 
for the American Library School in Paris. 
The list ought to be longer. Will YOU add 
YOUR name?” 

Ella F. Corwin, Arthur R. Curry, Alice 
Dougan, Gaylord Bros., W. J. Hamilton, 
Georgie McAfee, Ethel F. McCollough, 
Elsie McKay, Lola Nolte, Della Frances 
Northey, Orpha Maud Peters, Mayme 
Snipes, W. T. Suhy, Barcus Tichenor, Win- 
nifred Wennerstrum. 


Thanks to Donors 


A letter from Miss Mary P. Parsons, 
Resident Director, Paris Library School, 
asks me to express her hearty gratitude and 
appreciation to members of the Associations 
for the great help they are giving to the 
American Library School.. She further 
says that the amount offered will support 
a student completely for the school year. 
“Tt will mean a great deal, not only to the 
individual student who obtains the scholar- 
ship, and to every one who is interested in 
the school, but it will mean also, of course, 
that the student will go back to her own 
part of France to teach others and to keep 
on working for library development.” 

—O. M. P. 


LIBERAL CENSORSHIP 


Not long ago, back in the stacks of the 
public library, I came upon two women talk- 
ing. Nice, white-haired, elderly women, 
they were. 

“Do you know,” one of them was chuck- 
ling, “they have a restricted shelf for fic- 
tion here now? They keep all the spicy 
things in it!” 

As chairman of the book committee I was 
interested. I slipped out and started for the 
librarian’s office. As I went in at one door, 


one of the assistants came in at the other. 
“Mrs. Blank is out there asking for a 
book from the restricted shelf,” she said. 

















“She says she won’t read any others. Shall 
I give her this?” Her eyes twinkled. 

I glanced at the volume she held in her 
hand. It was a book I myself had ordered 
some time before, after reading reviews of 
it in some authoritative publication—The 
Bookman perhaps—I forget now. In it the 
author traced with pitiless and accurate 
clearness the deterioration of an old, land- 
ed English family. It was not a very pleas- 
ant or a pretty story; but it was good psy- 
chology, good English, one of the better 
novels. : 

I asked, when the girl had gone, “Have 
you a restricted shelf?” 

“Yes,” the librarian answered. “We keep 
our medical books on it, pre-natal care and 
all that. Do you want to see it?” 

I didn’t. My father was a physician. I 
knew about that. But I did want to know 
about that “restricted” rumor. So I fol- 
lowed on its trail. 

It seems that there have been complaints 
to the librarian about the class of fiction 
to be found on our shelves. Some readers 
feel that we are running grave danger of 
polluting the minds of the young by the 
horrid stories we circulate. In fairness to 
the library board, and to the public which 
it conscientiously tries to serve, the libra- 
rian asked me to state publicly the attitude 
of the book committee and of the board as 
a whole. 

It is just this: 

We live in a plain-spoken age. Our chil- 
dren are taught the facts of life in school, 
they go to the movies, they read the patent 
medicine advertisements in the newspapers. 
There is little they don’t know. This plain- 
spoken knowledge of facts shows itself, nat- 
urally, in a wave of realism, so-called and 
wide-spread, in our fiction. Some of it is 
coarse and ugly, some of it is very beau- 
tiful; some of it seeks to give a false lure 
to vice; some—and much more—preaches a 
very plain sermon. 

It is the former class of fiction only that 
we seek to exclude. The latter we feel we 
must have, both in order to have a repre- 
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sentative collection and because of the very 
real beauty and value contained in it. Any 
novel that is carefully and conscientiously 
written, with good diction, good psychology, 
good technique—in so far as ordinary mor- 
tals like us can judge, and we often call in 
the expert services of the Wabash College 
English Department—any such book seems 
to me to have a place on the public library 
shelves, if there is a demand for it. It is 
sham and superficiality—poor English— 
false standards of morality and taste that 
damn—or must I say condemn—a book in 
my eyes. 

Occasionally, I regret to say, a wrong 
book creeps in. Two such we have recently 
ordered scrapped. In one of them the writ- 
er evidently decided that it would be fun— 
or good pay—or both—to be very, very 
wicked. 

She—yes, I regret to say it was she— 
couldn’t write very good English in the first 
place; and when she got into the story she 
got a bad attack of “cold feet.” You must 
grant me this use of slang. The book calls 
for it. She put her heroine (?) into a more 
than compromising situation—then at the 
last second she killed off the man in the case 
and spent all the rest of the book assuring 
the reader that nothing wrong had hap- 
pened because, well—because it hadn’t hap- 
pened. Piffle—all of it! The woman was 
a wobbly, weak-minded fool, and the author 
—you needn’t call for it. It isn’t there. 

But there are others. Those are excep- 
tions. There are plenty of strongly writ- 
ten, clean-minded, clear-eyed novels that 
deal barehanded with sociological and social 
problems—deal with them plainly, but with 
truth. Carl Van Doren, now literary edi- 
tor of the Century magazine, said, in a lec- 
ture two years ago, “The younger group of 
writers are the most moral group I’ve ever 
come across. They’re obsessed with mor- 
als.” They do not make weakness and wick- 
edness desirable or attractive. Only the 
evil-minded reader can get any “kick out of 
them” to borrow a current phrase. They 
are books that have a distinct place in any 
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collection that serves the general public. 
Over-sensitive readers who shudder at the— 
the—Oh, well, who shudder, should consider 
this. 

We try to serve the general public. 
cater to all tastes. I mean, of course, all 
decent tastes. If we ban all the modern 
problem novels, what about Thomas Hardy, 
and George Eliot, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and, Heaven help us! Shakespeare! 
Shakespeare, dear friends, is positively vile 
in spots. Have you ever read any? I 
once knew a library that barred James Lane 
Allen’s “Summer in Arcady’—one of the 
most delicately told love stories ever writ- 
ten. 

We have “Pollyanna” and Harold Bell 
Wright, and Myrtle Reed, and all the cheer- 
ful sugar-candy tales we can find. We real- 
ize fully that there is a large class of read- 
ers who read to relax and be cheered up, and 
we do our best for them. 

We only ask in return that they remember 
that there is another just as deserving class 
that wants to learn and be stirred up and 
to be made to think about some of the very 
real problems that face the present genera- 
tion. We feel that they, too, should have 
their books. 

This does not mean that we are not glad 
to receive criticism and advice. Sugges- 
tions as to books are always welcome. 
Funds sometimes are lacking; but within 
our financial limits we are eager to comply 
with the public’s requests. But all the pub- 
lic! not just a few—Mrs. Annie Crim 
Leavenworth. 


We 


THE FAMILY READING CIRCLE 


In the days before the telephone, the au- 
tomobile, the movie show and the victrola, 
such a thing as time existed. There was 
time for pleasant visits, members of a fam- 
ily had time to know each other, and to give 
consideration to each other’s interests. One 
of the principal features of home enjoyment 
was the family reading circle. When the 
lamps were lighted, after supper, the mem- 


bers of the family would seat themselves 
around the reading table. Father or moth- 
er, and sometimes the children, each one 
taking his turn, would read aloud some in- 
teresting book or magazine article. This 
was the golden hour of the day. The fam- 
ily came together in a common interest, a 
bond of unity and mutual sympathy was es- 
tablished, a love of good books was fostered. 

With the coming of inventions, a number 
of which have added much to the conveni- 
ence and pleasure of living, in the rush and 
whirl of the many demands on the daily 
routine of modern family life, the family 
reading circle has almost, but not quite, 
been relegated to the past. In a recent ar- 
ticle in the Atlantic Monthly, Langdon Mit- 
chell, in discussing the American Malady, 
makes an assertion like this: “The Amer- 
ican family has no intellectual interests. It 
does not even know what such things are.” 
Taking a look into our civilization, to dis- 
cover the true nature of our ailment, Mr. 
Mitchell asserts that in the business and 
professional world, in the state and in the 
church, the average American is content. 
He is aware that life and the world mean 
much to him. But when he is confronted 
with his own leisure, instantly the poor fel- 
low is struck to the heart with the most 
intolerable and inescapable boredom. Time 
and himself hang heavy on his hands. 
Leisure hours have no good meaning for 
him. 

This average American is not the man 
who reads, for reading brings soul content, 
and reading aloud in the home affords 
amusement of infinite variety for leisure 
hours. Children, especially, love the book 
friends of their parents and are pleased 
when father and mother know and like the 
playmates which live between the entran- 
cing covers of favorite books. When more 


reading is done in the home, the accusation 
that the American family has no intellectual 
interests will necessarily be refuted. It is 
gratifying to note that many fathers and 
mothers are reading with their children. 
Every day in the children’s room of the pub- 
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lic library we have calls for good books to 
read aloud. Some of the books themselves 
depict the mutual enjoyment and comrade- 
ship a family finds in the companionship 
of good books. In a recent story written 
for girls, Camp Ken-Jockety, by Mrs. Ethel 
Hume Benett, a delightful Canadian family 
is presented in the pleasant environment of 
their summer cottage on a rocky island in 
a clear blue lake. According to the story, 
each day after lunch every one gravitated 
toward a shady corner of the veranda 
where the father, an English professor in 
one of the large universities, read aloud for 
half an hour. Treasure Island, Kipling’s 
Kim, the story of Champlain’s adventures 
in America as told in Parkman’s Pioneers of 
France in the new-world were read. Poetry 
also was included in the program, espe- 
cially if one of the children called for a fa- 
vorite poem, which often happened. When 
the spell of the island gripped them, Mar- 
jorie Pickthall’s Island songs were demand- 
ed. The fsther would read “The blue ways 
of the island” in a low, musical voice, and 
the rhythm found response in every heart. 
“OQ, the gray rocks of the islands and the 
hemlock green above them, 
The foam beneath the wild rose bloom, 
the star above the shoal. 
When I am old and weary I'll wake my 
heart to love them, 

For the blue ways of the islands are 

wound about my soul.” 

One evening the father and the mother, 
Christine and her guest, Joyce, were re- 
turning from a dip in the moon-lit lake. 
Feeling the spell of the night, Christine 
asked, “What are those lines of Blake’s, 
Daddy—the ones with ‘washing the dusk 
with silver’ in them?” When the father re- 
peated the desired lines, she exclaimed, “It 
is nice that we have poets to express our 
most beautiful moments—and fathers and 
mothers who don’t forget the words.” What 
higher tribute could be paid a father or 
mother? In this story one feels family 
harmony, mutual interests and co-operation. 
One feels also that the treasures of litera- 


ture became family possessions to be hand- 
ed down as precious legacies to future gen- 
erations—treasures that were not stored, 
but were used daily for personal happiness 
and content.—Carrie E. Scott. 


CHOICE EDITIONS 


Adult 


Austen. St. Martin’s ed. Duffield. $1.60 each. Has 


to be imported. Large type. Good paper. Illus. 
in color. 


Barrie. Little Minister. Luxembourg ed. Crowell. 
$2.00. 

Blackmore. Lorna Doone. Rittenhouse Classics. 
Jacobs. $2.00. 

Bronte. Haworth ed. Harper. $1.75. 

Cooper. Mohawk ed. Putnam. $1.50. Good print 


and paper but red binding is monotonous. Get 
Last of Mohicans in Holt ed. at $1.50 with illus. 
in color by E. Boyd Smith. 

Dickens. Centenary ed. Scerib. $2.25. 
good margins, original illus. 

Dumas. Handy Library. Little. 

Eliot. Subscription ed. Ho. 

Hawthorne. Revised ed. Ho. 

James, Henry. Scrib. $3.00. Large print. 

Kipling. Scrib. $1.50. 

Scott. Subscription ed. Beautiful. 

Shakespeare. Midsummer night’s dream. Pop. ed. 
Illus. by Rackham. Do. $2.50. 

Thackeray. Bibliographical ed. Harper. 2v ea. 

Thackeray. Henry Esmond & Vanity Fair in Crow- 
ell’s Luxembourg ed. 


Large type, 


$1.50. 
Beautiful. 


Juvenile 

Alcott. Little women. Illus. by Jessie W. Smith. 
Little. $1.13. 

Arabian nights. ed. by K. D. Wiggin. Illus, by Max- 
field Parrish. Scrib. $2.25. 

Browning. Pied Piper. Lovely illus. Rand. $2.20. 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Colored. Illus. Ho. $2.25. 

Dodgson. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Scrib. 
$2.52. 

Collodi. Pinocchio. Illus. good. McKay. $1.50. 

Garbett. Muffin Shop. Pictures by Dunlap. Rand. 
$1.00. 

Hawthorne. Tanglewood tales. Illus. by Winter. 
Rand. $2.25. 

Hugo. Three Musketeers. Adapted for Juvenile 
readers by Bailey. Illus. by Brett. Bradley. 
$2.25. 


Kaler. Toby Tyler. Large type, very attractive. 
Harper. $1.50. 

Kingsley. Westward Ho! Illus. by Wyeth. Scrib. 
$2.52. 


Longfellow. Evangeline; with prose version by E. S. 
Bailey. Movie illus. Bradley. $2.25. 
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Mabie. Fairy tales every child should know. Large 
type, colored illus. by M. H. Frye. Do. $1.75. 

Mother Goose. Illus. by E. B. Smith. Putnam. 

Mother Goose. Illus. by Kate Greenaway. Warne. 
52¢. 

Scott. Ivanhoe. Illus. by E. Boyd Smith. Ho. $3.00. 

Pyle. Merry Adv. of Robin Hood. Black & White 
illus. Scrib. $2.75. 

Pyle. Book of Pirates. 
$5.00. 

Sewell. Black Beauty. Colored illus. 

Spyri. Haidi. Large print. 
$1.25. 

Stevenson. 
$2.52. 

Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson. 
Illus. Harp. $1.32. 

All of the Windemar Series. 
Compiled by Miss Edna Holden, Logansport Pub- 
lic Library. 


Illus. in color. Harper. 


Phillips. 
Colored illus. 


$1.50. 
Lipp. 


Treasure island. Illus. by Wyeth. Scrib. 


Excellent Paper & 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIANA 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE 1 
NAME 
This association shall be known as the 
Indiana Library Trustees’ Association. 


ARTICLE 2 
OBJECT 
The object shall be to promote the wel- 
fare of libraries in Indiana. 


ARTICLE 3 
MEMBERSHIP—DUES 
(As amended Nov. 17, 1915) 

Any member of any Public Library 
Board, any member of a Committee or Ex- 
ecutive Board controlling a Public Library, 
anyone officially connected with the Public 
Library Commission, and any person ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, may be- 
come a member of this Association. 

The annual dues shall be one dollar for 
each individual member not representing a 
library, and two dollars for each library 
represented in the current annual meeting 
of the Association, said two dollars cover- 
ing all representatives of the library pay- 
ing same. 


The Treasurer shall on October 1st of 
each year mail to each registered library, 
and to each individual member not repre- 
senting a library board, a statement of the 
dues of that library, or member, and such 
dues shall be paid at or before the opening 
session of the next annual meeting of the 
Association. 

Every member representing a library 
paying dues as above and every individual 
member of the Association not representing 
a library, actually present at a meeting, 
shall be entitled to one vote on any question 
before the Association. 


ARTICLE 4 
OFFICERS—DUTIES 

Section 1. The officers of the Association 
shall be a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Executive Board, to 
be elected at each annual meeting. No of- 
ficer shall serve more than two successive 
terms, provided that the time limit shall 
not apply to the Secretary. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the officers shall be 
those usually required of such officers. 

Sec. 8. The President shall appoint all 
committees not otherwise provided. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall con- 
sist of seven members, one of whom shall 
be the President of the Association, the 
other members to be as widely distributed 
over the state as possible. It shall have 
power to administer the affairs of the As- 
sociation, except those dealt with by the 
direct vote of the Association and those 
assigned to committees. Three members of 
the Executive Board shall constitute a 
quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE 5 
MEETINGS 
(As amended Nov. 17, 1915) 

There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Association, to be held at such time and 
place as shall be determined by vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

ARTICLE 6 


QUORUM 
Ten members shall constitute a quorum. 


























ARTICLE 7 
BY-LAWS 
By-Laws may be adopted at any regular 
meeting by majority vote of the Associa- 
tion. 
ARTICLE 8. 
CONSTITUTION—AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. 





HOW THE LIBRARY SERVES CLUB- 
WOMEN* 


To say how the library serves club- 
women, is, I feel, in large measure, merely 
stating the obvious, as it serves us all in 
just such proportions as we make use of it. 

But perhaps clubwomen, pursuing volun- 
tarily, as they do, certain courses of study, 
have come to take a more definite and 
active advantage of the library as a neces- 
sary adjunct, to their work than other peo- 
ple genersily, and regard it not only as the 
great source of inspiration, but as the only 
effective working tool with which to ac- 
complish the purposes which they under- 
take. 

It is difficult to imagine how clubs could 
function at all in a really intelligent way 
without the library’s services and resources. 
Obviously, information could not be gener- 
ally come by. The members could not sev- 
erally purchase—nor be expected to pur- 
chase—the books necessary to pursue the 
subject beyond the specific dictionary or en- 
cyclopedic stage which we are all supposed 
to have at our elbows. 

But with the reference books on many 
general, and some specific subjects waiting 
ready for use, a careless slip-shop piece of 
work needs well selected apologies to be 
excusable. 

With a library of even the dimensions of 
our own, which of course we know is very 
small, it is yet possible to arrive at clear- 
ness upon many interesting subjects with 


* Read at the Columbus District Meeting by Lydia 
Newsom Lambert, Columbus, Indiana. 
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which our minds have been hitherto simply 
glossed over. Indeed, the library serves the 
clubwoman in so considerable a capacity 
that it is impossible to mentally dissociate 
the club activities from this benignant in- 
stitution. 

It serves from the time the program is 
planned until the end of the year which 
sees it carried out according to its various 
assignments of study. It has come to be 
really an integral part of the club activities, 
in that no calendar of study is outlined 
without first taking a bibliographical census 
of the material in the library to be counted 
upon as aid in developing the several topics 
allotted. 

In any case, if such informational sources 
are lacking, the necessary reference books, 
or those desired for mere cultural value in 
connection with it, are listed, and given to 
the librarian with the request that they be 
put upon the shelves. Responses to these 
requests are most gratifyingly filled unless 
it is found to be impossible to do so. 

The library waits to help all of us, not 
only to wider vision but to clearer under- 
standing. The great trouble with most 
minds is indefiniteness—haziness. We are 
dilettantes in learning. We shrink from 
real thinking. We are lazy-minded. We 
read—and retain a nebulous after-image 
so-to-speak of the interesting and enter- 
taining things which pass before the mind’s 
eye. 

Extremely few of the world’s children 
are blessed with minds which are “wax to 
receive, and marble to retain.” 

But clubwomen, I believe, are, as a class, 
more disturbed by the cramping of igno- 
rance—and more determined to do some- 
thing about it. Indeed, as is well known, 
the initial reason for the existence and the 
organizing of the woman’s club was—to do 
something about it. 

Of course, the next best thing to having 
knowledge,—definite knowledge, at one’s 
command, ready to serve at a moment’s 
need, is the ability to find this knowledge 
among the authorities who have it in their 
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keeping,—the books upon our shelves,—for 
the most part. 

If you feel ignorant about a certain sub- 
ject, and yet feel the subject suggesting to 
you little avenues and bypaths leading out 
from it, for interesting exploration, you 
may still have a fascinating prospect be- 
fore you. If you don’t know a thing, but 
do know exactly how to set about inform- 
ing yourself, you need not despair. You 
are almost to be envied, for you are going 
to explore, perhaps, an amazing little new 
world, a world which you may have sensed 
was out there beyond your personal horizon, 
yet whose borders you were never moved 
to cross. 

We clubwomen are women of courage. 
We occasionally tackle difficult subjects. 
We occasionally do not get very deeply 
acquainted with them, but we do get a 
deeper impression of our own limitations, 
which is a kind of progress—making for 
humility and self-appraisal, if not for a 
wider vision. 

One club with whose activities I am fa- 
miliar has for its motto: 

“Attempt the end, and never stand to 
doubt; 

Nothing so hard but search will find it 

out.” 

Encouraged by this valiant motto, we 
have been known to undertake not only 
difficult subjects, but rather big subjects, 
as I think you will agree when I say that 
one year when we were trying to get a 
bowing acquaintance with India, there was 
assigned to me for study and review, “The 
Mahabarata, and the Ramayana.” That 
subject hung over me all summer like an 
incubus, hovering around in the hot weath- 
er, and making a total wreck of the vaca- 
tion season. 

Without the library, truly we would be 
hedged about with the veriest difficulties. 
It would not be at all possible for us to 
have the freedom of choice of subjects for 
study which we now exercise with the 
library within reach of all of us—for re- 
search. 


We clubwomen have our year books put 
into our hands at a specified time. We 
turn the pages to see what has happened 
to us at the hands of the program com- 
mittee. Sometimes the subject is beyond 
our haziest knowledge, and for a rare mo- 
ment we feel intellectually akin to Soc- 
rates: “As for me, all that I know is that 
I know nothing.” 

But on second thought we remember Dis- 
raeli (intellectualiy akin to another great 
mind): “To be conscious that you are igno- 
rant is a great step to knowledge.” 

And so we do not abandon hope, but 
enter here, where we find 


“the sequestered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of books.” 
We know that here we shall find the help 
and guidance which we so sorely need. We 
know that here we shall find efficient help- 
ers in this “company of the wisest and 
wittiest men that could be picked out of 
all civil countries, in a thousand years, who 
have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom.” 

We remember Carlyle’s words in his 
“Hero as a Man of Letters”: “The true 
University of these days is a Collection of 
Books.” 

We know that here is a vast army of 
friends—holding out their hands which we 
have only to reach forth and possess. 

We remember Macauley’s appreciation of 
books as friends, in his essay on Lord 
Bacon: “The debt which he owes to them 
is incalculable; they have guided him to 
truth; they have filled his mind with noble 
and graceful images; they have stood by 
him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sor- 
row, nurses in sickness, companions in soli- 
tude. These friendships are exposed to no 
dangers from the occurrences by which 
other attachments are weakened or dis- 
solved. Time glides on; fortune is incon- 
stant; tempers are soured; bonds which 
seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by 
interest, by emulation, or by caprice. But 


no such cause can affect the silent con- 
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verse which we hold with the human in- 
tellects.” 

I think it was the unique philosopher and 
individualist of East Aurora, New York, 
Elbert Hubbard, who wrote one of his char- 
acteristic monographs upon the “Genius 
who knows where things are.” This is the 
librarian, in our case. When the club- 
woman comes—in perplexity over some 
troublesome assignment, this young woman 
is a very present and practical help in 
time of need. To find our way alone, 
would mean hours of stumbling research 
which many of us would find it difficult to 
manage. We desire to use our time to the 
most effective purpose. 

Coming here to put in precious garnered 
moments in collecting information upon the 
subject allotted to us, we have sometimes 
found our whole club calendars copied into 
note books, each member’s name with her 
subject upon a separate page, with com- 
plete bibliography of all the library’s avail- 
able information upon that subject ready 
to be used at once in direct research and 
study. 

At other times, when we have come into 
the library with insufficient time for the 
work at the moment, we have indicated to 
the librarian the scope which we wished to 
cover in our study, and coming back at our 
convenience a short time later have found 
all the books collected which had bearing 
upon the subject, with markers to show 
the pages where this information is to be 
found at once for use and application. 

This efficient helpfulness in the people 
behind the desk, not only creates a feeling 
of good will between the patron and the 
purveyor of the books,—but redounds to 
the credit and fame of the library itself. 

We clubwomen could not do without the 
library. Without it we should suffer hun- 
ger and a benumbing lack. 

Our first clubwomen of Columbus did suf- 
fer this lack, and it was a keen realization 
of this lack and this extreme need, which 
led these pioneer clubwomen to start the 


movement of which this library is the di- 
rectly developed result. 

We have come into the heritage which is 
the fulfilment of their longings—their spir- 
itual hunger—their dreams—their vision— 
their faith—their work. 


A BILL TO REDUCE POSTAGE RATES 


The following bill has been introduced 
in the National House of Representatives 
by Mr. Stalker. It is numbered H. R. 7218: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
rates of postage on the initial pound or 
fraction thereof of parcels containing books 
(other than those issued primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes) in circulation to or from 
any public library conducted on a non-profit 
basis, and maintained wholly or partly by 
the United States or any state or political 
subdivsion thereof, shall be as follows: 

For delivery within the local, first, or sec- 
ond zones, 1 cent; 


For delivery within the third zone, 2 
cents; 

For delivery within the fourth zone; 3 
cents; 

For delivery within the fifth zone, 4 
cents; 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 5 
cents; 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 7 
cents; 

For delivery within the eighth zone, 8 
cents; 

The rates of postage on such parcels 


weighing more than one pound shall be 
those now prescribed by law for fourth- 
class mail matter, less 4 cents on each 
such parcel. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect thirty 
days after its enactment. 


INDIANA STATE PUBLICATIONS 
The following list includes the state docu- 
ments issued for distribution since Decem- 
ber 10, 1923. The items starred are those 
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that the libraries of Indiana are most likely 
to find useful. Requests for these should be 
made to the Indiana State Library, 301 
State House, Indianapolis. 


State Board of Tax Commissioners and 
County Assessors. 23d Annual Conference, 
1923. 

Indiana State Farm. 9th Report, 1923. 

Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth. 
45th Report, 1923. 

Department of Insurance. 
port, 1923. 

Indiana Department of Public Instruction. 
57th Annual Report, 1923. 

State Probation Officer. 
port. 

House Journal, 1923. 

Senate Journal, 1923. 

*Charities, Board of State. 


3d Annual Re- 


38d Annual Re- 


Report, 1922. 


Pamphlets: 


*Academy of Science. Proceedings, 1922. 

Blind, Board of Industrial Aid for. Re- 
port, 1922. 

*Charities, Board of. Bulletin 133, June, 
1923. 

*Charities, Board of. Bulletin 134, Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

*Conservation, Department of. Pub. No. 
5 of Division of Forestry, July, 1922. Deam 
—“Indiana Woodlands and Their Manage- 
ment”’, 

*Conservation, Department of. Pub. 31 
(Forestry Folder No. 3), “Planting and 
Care of Shade Trees”. 

*Conservation, Department of. (Forestry 
Folder No. 4, 1923) Deam—“The Black 
Walnut”. 

Conservation, Department of. Pub. 19 
(1928 ed.) “Assessment of Forest Lands”. 

Conservation, Department of. Pub. 37 
(1923) Dietz—“Cat and Dog Fleas”. 

Conservation, Department of. Pub. 27 
(1923 rev.) “Map Showing Points of In- 
terest in Indiana”. 

Conservation, Department of. 
“The Chinch Bug in Indiana”. 

*Conservation, Department of. Pub. 35 
(1923 rev.) “Turkey Run State Park”. 


Pub. 23 


*Conservation, Department of. Pub. 38 
Sauers—“McCormick’s Creek Canyon and 
State Park”. 

Epileptics, Village for. Report, 1921. 

Epileptics, Village for. Report, 1922. 

Feeble-Minded, Farm Colony for, at But- 
lerville. Report, 1922. 

Horticultural Society. Trans., 1922. 

Insane, Central. Report, 1922. 

Insane, Northern. Report, 1922. 

Mental Defectives, Committee on. Re- 
port, 1922, “Mental Defectives in Indiana”. 

Probation Officer of Indiana. Report, 
1922. 

State Prison. Report, 1922. 

Woman’s Prison. Report, 1922. 


SUGGESTED CLUB PROGRAM 


The following program on Indiana up to 
the time it became a state in 1816 was used 
by the Business Women’s Section of the 
Indianapolis Woman’s Department Club. It 
is printed here with the hope that it may 
be of use to other clubs in the state. 


INDIANA IN NATURE. 
Blatchley, Willis S. 

Gleanings from nature. Nature pub. 
co. 1899. 

Century of geology in Indiana. (Ind. 
Academy of Science. Proceedings. 
1916, p. 89-177.) 

Indiana caves and their fauna. (Ind. 
Geology, Dept. of. Report. 1896, 
p. 121-212, 1897.) 

Indiana of nature; its evolution. (Ind. 
Academy of Science. Proceedings. 
1908, p. 38-59.) 

Bailey, E. Stillman. 

Sand dunes of Indiana. McClurg, 1917. 
Brennan, George A. 

Wonders of the dunes. Bobbs, 1923. 
Indiana—Conservation, Dept. of. 

Publications. 

Indiana—Geology and natural resources, 
Dept. of. 


Report. 1916. (Contains articles on 


McCormick’s Creek Canyon, the sand 














dunes .and the Shades near Craw- 
fordsville.) 


CONSERVATION OF OUR 
RESOURCES. 


Indiana—Conservation, Dept. of. 

The why and wherefore of conservation 
in Indiana. (Pub. no. 4.) Indianapo- 
lis, 1919. 

Natural resources of Indiana, a survey, 
compiled by C. H. Parrish. (Pub. 
no. 16.) Indianapolis, 1921. 

One hundred years of Indiana’s re- 
sources. (Pub. no. 11.) Indianapo- 
lis, 1920. 


PRE-HISTORIC HOOSIERS — THE 
MOUND BUILDERS. 
Dunn, Jacob P. 
Indiana and Indianans. bv. 
hist. soc. 1919. v.1. 
Moorehead, Warren K. 
Stone age in North America. 2v. 
Houghton, 1910. 
Smith, William H. 
History of the state of Indiana. 
Indianapolis, 1903.  v.1. 


THE INDIANS IN INDIANA. 


Dunn, Jacob P. 
True Indian stories. 
Indianapolis, 1908. 


NATURAL 


Amer. 


2v. 


Sentinel Pg. Co. 


Indiana and Indianans. 5v. Amer. 
hist. soc. 1919. v.1. 
Barce, Elmore. 
Land of the Potawatomi. Benton Rev. 
Shop, Fowler. 1919. 
Land of the Miamis. Benton Rev. 


Shop, Fowler, Ind. 1922. 
Phelps, Martha B. 
Francis Slocum, the lost sister of Wyo- 
ming. Phelps. 1905. 


INDIANA UNDER TWO FLAGS— 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
Esarey, Logan. 
History of Indiana. W. K. Stewart, 
1915. v.1. 
Hinsdale, Burke A. 
Old Northwest. N. Y. 1888. 
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Moore, Charles. 
The Northwest under three flags, 1635- 
1796. Harper. 1900. 


CONQUEST OF THE NORTHWEST BY 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 


English, William H. 

Conquest of the country northwest of 
the river Ohio, 1778-1783; and the 
life of General George Rogers Clark. 
2v. Bowen-Merrill, 1896. 

Cockrum, William M. 

Pioneer history of Indiana. Oakland 

City (Ind.) Journal. 1907. 
Thwaites, Reuben G. 

How George Rogers Clark won the 

Northwest. McClurg, 1903. 
Dye, Eva E. 

The conquest, the true story of Lewis 

and Clark. McClurg, 1902. 
Eggleston, George C. 

Long knives. Lathrop. 
tion.) 

Krout, Caroline (pseud. Caroline Brown). 

On the We-a trail. Macmillan, 1903. 
(Fiction.) 

Thompson, Maurice. 

Alice of old Vincennes. 

1900. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY, 1787-1800. 


Ordinance of 1787. (In Macdonald, Will- 
iam, ed. Documentary source book 
of American history, 1606-1913. Mac- 
millan, 1917.) 

Thwaites, Reuben G. 

The division of the Northwest into 
states. (Chap. 2 of essays entitled, 
How George Rogers Clark won the 
Northwest.) 

Hinsdale, Burke A. 

The old Northwest. N. Y. 1888. 

Atkinson, Eleanor. 

Johnny Appleseed. Harper, 1915. (Fic- 
tion.) 

Hillis, Newell D. 

Quest of John Chapman. 
1917. (Fiction.) 


1907. (Fic- 


Bowen-Merrill. 


Macmillan, 
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INDIANA TERRITORY, 1800-1816. 


Esarey, Logan. 
History of Indiana. 
v.1. 
Dillon, John B. 
History of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1859. 
Dunn, Jacob P. 
Indiana, a redemption from slavery. 
Houghton, 1905. 
Montgomery, H. 
Life of Major-General William H. Har- 
rison. N. Y. 1859. 
McCoy, Samuel. 


Stewart. 


Tippecanoe. Bobbs. 1916. (Fiction.) 
INDIANA—THE STATE, 1816. 
Esarey, Logan. 
History of Indiana. Stewart. 1915. 
v.1. 
Cockrum, William M. 
Pioneer history of Indiana. Oakland 


City (Ind.) Journal, 1907. 


AIMS OF THE COMMISSION 


To sum up, our objects are: 

To make libraries as nearly universal 
throughout the State as possible, and avail- 
able to all citizens, young or old. 

To render library service more satisfac- 
tory by adopting professional standards for 
method and service. 

To establish a tax large enough, or a 
basis of income sufficiently certain, to in- 
sure adequate support. 

To try to secure for the public library 
the same method of state support and 
standardization that is used for the public 
schools. 

To build up a more satisfactory system 
for the libraries, in order that they may 
function far better as educational institu- 
tions, both for the children and for the 
adults of any community. 

To secure an amendment to county li- 
brary laws, to the end that county libraries 
throughout the State may be established 
and maintained on a sure and sane basis. 





1915. 


The time can not be far in the future when 

the public library, like the public school, 

will be made a concern of the State. 
—Maryland Library Commission. 


CUMULATED BRAIN POWER 


Eli’s eyes opened. That was the second 
time reading had been mentioned. What 
had that school-mastering business to do 
with real work like farming? 

“Went to free-school at Truro,” Simeon 
explained. “There’s clever ones that writes 
off books and I reads ’em. There’s smart 
notions in books, sometimes. I got six 
books on farming—six brains.” 

“Um—m,” muttered Eli, the idea slowly 
taking hold. 

—From “The Owl’s House” by 
Crosbie Garstin (Stokes. 1924) 


THE LARGEST PUBLISHER 


Uncle Sam’s publishing house, officially 
known as the Government Printing Office, 
is the greatest establishment of its kind in 
the world, private or public. 

It has a floor space of thirteen acres. 

There is more type set in a year in that 
establishment than is required for the en- 
tire output of Scribner’s, Harper’s, Doran’s, 
Putnam’s, Appleton’s and Macmillan’s, or 
any other half-dozen book publishing houses 
combined. 

Fifty million pounds of paper are used 
in one year. The government prints and 
binds each year more books than are con- 
tained in the Library of Congress, the larg- 
est library in the United States. 


OCCASION FOR ANXIETY 


“What are you crying about?” the kindiy 
old gentleman asked the small boy. 
“Cause my pa’s a philanthropist.” 
“Well, that’s nothing to cry about, is it?” 
“But he says he’ll give me $5 for Christ- 
mas, only providing I can raise ar equal 
amount!” , 
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THE EDITOR’S OWN 


The district meetings have been my chief interest since January. Each 
meeting thus far has been held according to the schedule. The meeting 
listed for New Albany, however, will be held at Jeffersonville instead, and 
the date is changed to April 24. Thereafter will be the meetings at Mount 
Vernon, May 1, and at Warsaw, May 8. This last meeting will be a return 
to the northern part of the State, and it is hoped that librarians from a 
wide radius will assemble for this occasion. 

We are looking ahead. “Over the top by June 1” is our slogan for the 
scholarship fund we are raising for the American Library School of Paris, 
France. We have not given enough yet, not half. But we will. Send con- 
tributions to Miss Rachel Ogle, Treasurer, Indiana Library Association, 
Franklin, Ind. The sooner, the better. 

The American Library Association has its annual meeting this year at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 30-July 5. Distance from Indianapolis, about 
825 miles. Railroad fare, about $30 one way. Round trip convention rate 
will probably be $40-$45. 

Our summer school immediately follows the A. L. A., running seven 
weeks, “uly 7-August 23. Announcements have been sent out to all Indiana 
libraries, and we hope all requests for admission will have been mailed to 
the Commission by June 1. Other things being equal, the order in which 
applications are received will determine acceptance in case more students 
than can be accommodated seek admission. 

The joint meeting of the I. L. A. and the I. L. T. A. will be held in 
Indianapolis, at the Severin Hotel, November 12-14. Prominent speakers 
are being sought and plans being made to insure the success of this meeting. 

We are looking ahead, even to 1926 when the world’s fair will be held 
in Philadelphia, the city in which our nation began, 150 years ago (it will 
be then). There, also, the American Library Association had its beginning, 
50 years ago (it will be then). This will be a time for libraries to report 
their accomplishments during the past 50 years. As a beginning, let each 
library, now, prepare a history of its own growth; and let us all be ready 
to act together when a call comes from our state or national association 


sired eR 
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NOTES FOR 


Booklist Books, 1923, the fourth in this 
annual series, contains a select list of books 
of all classes chosen by vote of more than 
sixty leading librarians and specialists in 
book selection. Two hundred titles are in- 
cluded; each book is briefly described and 
order items are given. Price, 45 cents. 
Order from American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
through its Library Extension Division, of 
which Mrs. J. S. Peterson of Decatur is 
chairman, is rendering valiant service in 
promoting the county library idea. The 
Public Library Commission, 415 State 
House, is glad to help in this work both 
by answering inquiries that come through 
the mail and by personal work in establish- 
ing or furthering county libraries. 

School libraries “have arrived” and are 
here to stay. The Library Bureau, 214 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, has issued a 
catalog that is also a handbook entitled 
School Libraries. It discusses the proper 
location of a school library, the size it 
should be, the arrangement of furniture, 
the lighting, floor covering, and the kinds 
and pieces of furniture that a good school 
library should have. The illustrations are 
excellent. Free for the asking. 

School Library Service, by Anna T. 
Eaton, is one of the Library Handbook 
series published by the A. L. A. It is a 
44-page booklet, giving a thorough uptodate 
treatment of all matters pertaining to 
school libraries. The price, 35 cents; ten 
copies, 25 cents each. 

The “Certain Report” is being called for 
in different parts of the state. Standard 
library organization and equipment for sec- 
ondary schools of different sizes, report of 
the committee on library organization and 
equipment, N. E. A. and North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, C. C. Certain, chairman. Adopted 
by the above-named organizations. Ap- 
proved by Committee on Education, A. L. 
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LIBRARIANS 


A. Order from American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Price, 40 cents. 

Generous gifts have been made for libra- 
ries in New York City this year. Three 
men gave $6,000,000, and the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Library, valued at $8,000,000, has 
been given to the public. These gifts merit 
and inspire our gratitude. We do not, how- 
ever, look to gifts as the source of mainte- 
nance of library work. Public service must 
be founded on public tax support. 

The Shield, a trade organ published by 
Levey Printing Co., Indianapolis, may need 
no introduction to Indiana libraries; yet 
their appreciation for it may be increased 
by knowing that Mr. E. H. Anderson, di- 
rector of the New York Public Library, has 
written the publishers for numbers to com- 
plete his file of The Shield, which “has been 
found of much interest.” It has ideas in it. 


Celluloid picture holders (Gaylord’s will 
place celluloid on both sides of the photo- 
mount if you so request) are fine for hold- 
ing High School reading lists. 


The H. R. Huntting Catalog of 1500 
Standard Juveniles and the later supple- 
ments are well worth asking for. Write 
The H. R. Huntting Co., Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. The company sells new 
books in library bindings at little extra cost, 
and sometimes, in clearance, at greatly re- 
duced cost. 

The New Method Book Bindery, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., is beginning its sale of new 
books in special library bindings and will 
supply lists on request. 

A tentative outline of the American Cor- 
respondence School of Librarianship has 
been received. All communications should 
be addressed to The Registrar, Drawer 14, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Library Logic, the tiny newspaper de- 
voted to library matters, published monthly 
by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., de- 
signed to interest and inform the public, 
is priced $1 per hundred copies monthly, 

















postage prepaid. Many libraries are dis- 
tributing it to patrons. . 

Many librarians will be glad to learn that 
a graduate school for librarians is being 
planned, to be located in Washington, D. 
C., with the United States as a field to 
draw upon for students. Masters and doc- 
tors degrees will be given. 

Boys’ Week 

The observance of Boys’ Week, April 27- 
May 3, as it has been planned by the In- 
diana Rotary Clubs, offers a splendid op- 
portunity to every library. Why not make 
available a short mimeographed list of 
books suggested by the plans for each day’s 
activities? Each day of the week will be 
devoted to a specific purpose, according to 
the plans outlined at a conference recently 
held in Indianapolis. These days were set 
out as follows: 

Sunday—Boys’ day in the churches, to 
emphasize the value of church affiliations. 

Monday—Boys’ day in schools, to em- 
phasize the value of education. 

Tuesday—Boys’ loyalty day, to turn May 
day into a loyalty demonstration of youth. 

Wednesday—Boys’ day in entertainment 
and athletics, to enable the public to see 
what the boys’ work organizations are do- 
ing in developing the latent dramatic and 
athletic abilities in boys. 

Thursday—Boys’ day in industry, to in- 
terest the boy in the value of learning a 
trade or profession. 

Friday—Boys’ day at home, to emphasize 
the home as the greatest institution for 
character building and good citizenship. 

Saturday—Boys’ day out of doors, to em- 
phasize life in the open. 

Every agency in each community will be 
rallied to co-operation in the Boys’ week 
movement. Publicity programs will be laid 
out to obtain the interest of the community 
and its various organizations, as well as 
the interest of the boy himself. 


Free for the Postage 


The Indianapolis Public Library has 
turned over to the Public Library Commis- 
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sion the following books, which will be sent 
to any library on request: 

Poole’s Index to periodical literature, 
1815-1899, abridged. 

Reader’s Guide to periodical literature, 
annual bound volumes, for 1910, 1911, 
1912 (2 cop.), 1918, 1914, and Reader’s 
Guide supplement, annual bound volumes, 
for 1918, 1914, 1915. 

Who’s Who in America: 1901-02 (2 cop.), 
1903-05 (4 cop.), 1906-07, 1908-09, 1914-15. 

U. S. Catalog, annual supplement, for 
books published, 1916. 

Cumulative book index, bound volumes, 
for books published 1918, 1914, 1915 and 
1916. 

Miss Barcus Tichenor, Librarian, The 
Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind., offers 
the following: 


Bliss. New encyclopedia of social re- 
form. 1908. 

Haydn. Dictionary of dates. 18th ed. 
c1887. 


Complete works of Shakespeare in one 
volume. 


Larned. History for ready reference. 
5v. 1893. 

Cruden. Concordance of the Bible. 

Hastings. Dictionary of the Bible. 4v. 
1898. 


Old editions of Scott and Thackeray. 


Free U. S. Documents 


The Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies in the War of the Re- 
bellion, Sesies 2, and also volumes 9-27, 
Series 1, may be obtained from the Office 
of Naval Records. J. P. Dunn asks that 
librarians wishing these address him at 439 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Appointment Certification* 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that the........ 
sceeemay Gelate nae hereby appoints you a mem- 
Der ob Che. os ks ees kane Library Board, 


* Forms suitable for use of all Indiana libraries. 
Prepared by Judge E. L. Craig of Evansville, Ind. 
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Eis swe Fae em wesclaaes , Indiana, to serve for 
a period of two (2) years, from........... 
and until your successor is appointed and 
qualified. 

You will appear before the Clerk of said 
County, within ten (10) days after receiv- 
ing this certificate, and take the following 
oath of office, and file this certificate with 
the oath endorsed thereon, with said Clerk. 


Oath of Office 
STATE OF COUNTY } sa 


BS aGbase esas ceeeanette being duly sworn, 
upon my oath, say that I will faithfully 
discharge the duties of a member of the 
CabGNes awed Library Board of.......-eeeee, 
Indiana, to the best of my ability. 


eeeeesereeeseeeeesreeseseeee 


Clerk of Circuit Court, 
sawtdioaee County, Indiana. 


The librarians of the U. S. who have not 
read the high priced little book entitled 
“The beginning and the end of the best 
library service in the world,” are probably 
unaware of the cataclysmic collapse, the 
wreck and ruin, of the California county 
library system. The author’s insistence on 
it makes the reader doubt it. The book 
would be worth its price if it just had an 
introduction by Milton J. Ferguson. 


J. O. Beck of Lafayette author of 
Windows in Dragon Town, a book of poems 
of considerable merit, offers to supply at 
cost to Indiana libraries numbered and 
autographed copies of his book. 


“Register of Indiana Librarians and Li- 
brary Assistants” blanks are being mailed 
to all the libraries, and each member of 
the staff is asked to fill out one of these 
and return it to the Public Library Com- 


mission, 415 State House, Indianapolis. 
The information will be kept on file here 
and will be considered confidential. 


The Occurrent Index 


The Index to Volume 6 of the Library 
Occurrent was sent out with the January 
number. This index covers three years, 
twelve numbers, of the Occurrent, and 
should be of considerable aid to those libra- 
ries and individuals that have saved the 
back numbers. If anyone wishes back num- 
bers to complete broken files, the Public 
Library Commission will be glad to supply 
them. 

This index was made by Miss Eunice D. 
Henley, who was qualified to do the work 
by indexing experience in Washington. Li- 
rarians, by using it, can find many answers 
in the Occurrent to the problems that arise 
year after year. “How shall I re-register 
my library patrons?” The index, under 
Registration, says read the article begin- 


ning on page 339 of the Occurrent. Give 
it a trial. 


« Corrections in the Annual Report 


Tipton had a circulation last year of 
45,364, as shown on page 386. Correction 
should be made on page 19. 

Miss Bertram French was responsible for 
the report and year’s work at Columbia 
City for the year ending June 80, 1923. Her 
name is placed with Elwood for the aid 
of those who use the report as a directory, 
although Elwood’s report for 1928 is not 
attributable to her. 

Under New Carlisle cancel Mrs. before 
the librarian’s name. Change rate from 
town to .015. 


Directory of Library Supplies 


About four years ago, with the help of 
many of the librarians of the state, the 
Commission published a Directory of Li- 
brary Supplies. This appeared in the 
October, 1920, Occurrent. A revision of 


this list, now being worked upon, will ap- 
pear in the July, 1924, Occurrent. Already 














a number of excellent suggestions have been 
received. Are you using something espe- 
cially good that other libraries would be 
glad to use? Let us hear from you. 


An Itinerant Calatoger 


It has been suggested that many small 
libraries of Indiana would be glad to co- 
operate in the employing of an itinerant 
cataloger to spend two or three weeks at 
a time in one library after another. If 
every library realizing the need of such 
service from a trained cataloger will notify 
the Commission, an effort will be made to 
arrange a schedule and to secure someone 
to do the work. 


AN OATH OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


I pledge myself never to let little rules 
obscure large service. I pledge myself al- 
ways to abhor the one great sin, that of 
hiding the light and closing the mind. I 
promise to remember the punishment of 
Pharoah at the Red Sea and of all others 
who have stopped their ears and shut their 
eyes to the daylight. I renounce Caliban. 
I will serve Ariel, encouraging in the best 
way I can all who would explore truth and 
beauty.—Paul M. Paine in Gaylor’s Tri- 
angle. 


An old man appeared at the Congres- 
sional Library and asked for the appoint- 
ment of librarian. 

“Can you read and write?” he was asked. 

“No, sah. No, sah.” 

“Then, how do you expect to be a libra- 
rian?” 

“Well, to tell de truth, sah, ah don’t ex- 
pects to be librarian. Ah wants to be de 
porter. But ah’s aimin’ high to hit low.” 


When I consider what some books have 
done for the world, and what they are do- 
ing, how they keep up our hope; awaken 
new courage and faith; soothe pain; give 
an ideal life to those whose homes are cold 
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and hard; bind together distant ages and 
foreign lands; create new worlds of beauty, 
bring down truths from heaven—I give 
eternal blessings for this gift, and pray 
that we may all use it aright and abuse it 
never.—James Freeman Clarke. 


QUOTATIONS 


“There is no Past, so long as Books shall 
live!” 
Bulwer-Lytton—The Soul of Books. 
St. 4. 


“The true University of these days is a 
collection of Books.” 
Carlyle—Heroes and Hero Worship. 


“Books are the best things, well used; 
abused, among the worst.” 
Emerson—American Scholar. 


“We prize books, and they prize them 
most who are themselves wise.” 
Emerson—Letters and Social Aims. 


“Medicine for the soul.” Inscription over 
the door of a Library at Thebes. Diodorus 
Siculus. 1.49.3. 


“IT have ever gained the most profit, and 
the most pleasure also, from the books 
which have made me think the most: and, 
when the difficulties have once been over- 
come, these are the books which have struck 
the deepest root, not only in my memory 
and understanding, but likewise in my af- 
fections.” 

J.C. & A. W. Hare—Guesses at Truth. 


“La pluma es lengua del alma.” 
“The pen is the tongue of the mind.” 
Cervantes—Don Quixote. V. 16. 


“Keep thy pen from lenders’ books, 
And defy the foul fiend.” 
King Lear, Act 8, Se. 4, L. 100. 
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GLAD TO NOTE 
In looking over the things in print that come to his desk, the editor is 


glad to note: 


The excellent printed report of the 
Evansville Public Library. 

The ever-increasing number of Indiana 
librarians who have membership in the 
American Library Association: 1921: 211; 
1922: 288; 1928: 248; 1924: ?. 

The article in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of March 28, entitled “French Libra- 
ries Use American Plan”, though it was 
too good to be wholly true. 

That while many Eastern libraries com- 
plain of lower circulation for 1923 than 
for 1922, Indiana libraries generally report 
gains, the total gain for the state being 
426,514. 

That the U. S. Bureau of Education has 
issued a statement entitled “Every com- 
munity needs a public library.” The con- 
cluding paragraph: “The people of the open 
country need and are entitled to good li- 
brary service as much as the residents of 
towns and cities. In most parts of the 
United States the county library is found 
to be best adapted for supplying reading 
matter to dwellers in the rural districts. 
The county system has a central library 
at the coynty seat or other central point, 
with branches and stations in various loca- 
tions throughout the county, and sometimes 
employs a book automobile for house-to- 
house delivery. This system is being con- 
stantly extended into new territory, and 
its further adoption should receive careful 
consideration, especially in the states which 
have the advantage of county library laws.” 

A leafiet entitled Clubwomen and libra- 
ries, issued by the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Library Extension 
Department. Mrs. Sidney P. Cooper, Presi- 
dent, Henderson, N. C. 

Books about Indiana in the Public Li- 
brary of South Bend, with a list of Indiana 
writers represented in the Public Library, 
1920. 


The A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-1921; an an- 
notated list of 4,000 books, well selected, 
with complete information for ordering, and 
with a descriptive note for each entry. 
Very valuable for book selection. | Cloth, 
$4. 

Monnett, Osborn. Smoke abatement, 
1923. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Technical 
paper 273. 

“Study Club outline on American 
Writers” in Michigan Library Bulletin for 
January-February, 1924, p. 12-14. 

“Planting and care of shade trees,” a 
pamphlet distributed by the Department of 
Conservation, State House, Indianapolis. 

The good notes on current books listed 
monthly in the Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

That the American first edition series 
that has been running in the Publishers’ 
Weekly, is to be published soon in book 
form. 

News now and then of a librarian’s mak- 
ing a talk to the Kiwanis or Rotary Club. 

The organization of a regional group of 
catalogers, the region to include Indianap- 
olis and south to Frankfort, Ky., east to 
Columbus, Ohio, and west to the west 
boundary of Indiana. Miss Ruth Wallace, 
chief of the catalog department, Indianap- 
olis, is president of the organization. 

The interesting letters in‘the March num- 
ber of “Library Leaves,” the staff news- 
letter of the Public Library of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County, Ind. 

New York State Library, Bibliography 
Bulletin 73, Best books of 1922, selected for 
a small public library. Annotated. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany. 

That for nearly two years the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has been giving book 
talks by radio. Every Monday night mem- 
bers of the staff broadcast their book re- 
views from KDKA. 
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Notices of the following gifts to Indiana libraries have come recently to the office 
of the Public Library Commission: 


Libraries 
Batesville H. S. 
Bloomington 


Bluffton 
Boonville 
Churubusco 
Covington 


Crawfordsville 
(Wabash College) 
Fairmount 


Fort Wayne 


Fowler 
Greenwood 


Hartford City 
Indianapolis 


Kewanna 
Lebanon 


Liberty 
Ligonier 


Madison 
Nappanee 
Oakland City 
Owensville 


South Bend 
Spencer 


Syracuse 
Tipton 





Gifts 
400 volumes 
175 volumes 
Several volumes 
$15 for books 
Several photo-play volumes 
25 volumes 
$600 


100 volumes 

About 100 volumes 

A loan desk 

$79 

20 volumes 

Several volumes 

Several volumes 

52 volumes 

Several volumes 

World Book, 10 volumes 

100 volumes orchestral scores 

12 volumes music history 

Several volumes 

30 volumes fiction 

16 volumes 

66 volumes 

10 volumes 

2 volumes “The Cacti” 

Annual gift of $100 for chil- 
dren’s books 

75 volumes 

$1,000 bequest 

Several volumes 

$150 

14 volumes 

3 volumes Harper’s Weekly, 
1864-66 

Several volumes 

100 volumes 

30 volumes 

150 volumes 

70 volumes 

200 volumes 

150 volumes 


Donors 
Mrs. E. C. Timmerman 
Prof. Black 
Mrs. Swearinger 
Memorial to J. W. Sale 
Monte Katterjohn 
Mrs. Clara Brubaker 


Bequest of Mrs. Christiana 
Harter 
Memorial to Rev. John F. 
Kendall 


Various patrons 

Fairmount Lumber Company 
Mrs. Payne and Mrs. Hildebrand 
Mrs. Stanton Hirsch 

Various patrons 

Miss Harriet Van Natta 

Fred Van Arsdale 

Mrs. Myrtle Ridpath Cook 

Mrs. R. W. Monfort 


Alex. Ernestineoff Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Snepp 

Mrs. Charles Fish 

Mrs. Carrie Rice 

Rev. H. R. Griffin 

Miss Bessie Stephenson 

Dr. Joseph N. Rose, the author 


Col. S. J. Straus 

Memorial to Abe Goldsmith 
Isaac D. Straus 

Dr. W. S. Rader and others 
High School Seniors ’23 
Miss Esther Kell 


Miss Fannie Jaquess 

A. L. Hubbard 

Mrs. J. B. Workman 

Miss Mary E. Ahern 

High School Library 

Mrs. J. H. White 

Memorial to Dr. M. V. Newcomer 
Garnet Dodd 
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FREE LIST 


The books here listed will be sent by the Public Library Commission to libraries 
in Indiana making requests for same and agreeing to return postage. 


Abbott. Short history of Rome 

Adams. Growth of the French nation 

Aldrich. On the edge of the war zone 
Queen of Sheba 

Anderson. The country town 

Bailey. Country life movement in the U. S. 

————. Plant-breeding 


Baker. Boy’s book of invention 
Following the color line 
Bangs. Half hours with the idiot 


Baring. Outline of Russian literature 


Barres. The faith of France 
Barrows. Principles of cookery 
Bates. Pageants and pageantry 


Beesley. Loss of the S. S. Titanic 

Berle. The school in the home 

Berle. Teaching in the home 

Bevier. The house. 3 cop. 

Beymer. On hazardous service 

Bing. The country weekly 

Botsford. A history of Greece 

Bourinot. Canada 

Bradley. The Goths 

Braithwaite. Anthology of magazine verse 
for 1916 

Anthology of magazine verse for 

1917 

Braun. The baker’s book 


Bricker. Teaching of agriculture in the 
high school 

Brighiuse. Hobson’s choice 

Brownell. French art 

Bryce. Holy Roman Empire. 3 cop. 


Buchanan. A woman’s way 
Burckhardt. Civilization of the Renaissance 
Butterfield. Country church and the rural 
problem 

Cable. Flower of the Chapdelaines 
Campbell. Household economics. 2 cop. 
Carver. Principles of rural economics 
Clark. Continental drama of today 

New way around the world 

Old homes of new Americans 


Clement. Handbook of modern Japan 


Corson. Aims of literary study 
Introduction to Shakespeare 

Craig. Judging live stock 

Cram. Heart of Europe 


Crothers. Pleasures of an absentee land- 
lord 
Curtis. Education through play 


In the land of the head hunters 
Dawson. Makers of English fiction 
De Amicis. Holland and its people 
Dean. Our schools in wartime and after 
The worker and the state 
Delacombe. Boy’s book of airships 
Dewey. Autobiography 
Dix. Across the border 
Dodd. Chemistry of the household 
Dooley. Textiles. 2 cop. 
Dowden. Shakespeare: his mind and art 
Dudley. In my youth. 2 cop. 
Edwards. In to the Yukon 
Panama. 8 cop. 
Egan. Ten years near the German frontier 
Elliott. Household hygiene. 2 cop. 
Elson. History of the United States. 2 cop. 


Farwell. Village improvement 
Faucit. Shakespeare’s female characters 
Fields. Yesterdays with authors 


Fisher & Cotton. Agriculture for common 
schools 

Fiske. Challenge of the country 

Fletcher. Soils. 2 cop. 

Fling. Source book of Greek history 

Foa. Boy life of Napoleon. 2 cop. 

Ford. Wanted—a matchmaker 

France. The man who married a dumb 
wife 

Frank. Short plays about famous authors 

Frederick. New Housekeeping. 2 cop. 

Frost. Mountain interval 

Gibbs. Household textiles. 2 cop. 


Gissing. By the Ionian sea 

Gooch. History of our time 

Good Housekeeping manual of home handi- 
craft. 2 cop. 














Gordon. 
2 cop. 

Grant. French monarchy. Vols. 1 & 2 
Green. Oxford studies ; 
Gregory. Checking the waste 
Griffis. Brave little Holland 

Romance of conquest 
Guest. Over here 
Hackett. Ireland 
Hagedorn. Makers of madness 
Harrison. V. V’s. eyes 
Hart. Educational resources of village and 

rural communities 

Hauptmann. Sunken bell 
Hazen. Alsace-Lorraine under German rule 
Henderson. Short history of Germany 
Horstmann. Modern electrical construction 
Hough. Dutch life in town and country 
Huard. My home in the field of honor 

My home in the field of mercy 
Hunt. How to choose a farm 
Hunter. Home furnishing 
Ibsen. Brand 

League of youth; Pillars of so- 


Reminiscences of the Civil War. 


ciety 
James. 
Jones. 


Picture and text 

The divine gift 

————. Mary goes first 

Kellogg. Home furnishing. 3 cop. 

King. The soil 

Kinne & Cooley. Shelter and clothing. 2 
cop. 

Kirkland. Short history of England 

Knoblauch. My lady’s dress 


Krows. Play production in America 
Latimer. France in the 19th century. 2 
cop. 


————.._ Italy in the 19th century. 
Le Bosquet. Personal hygiene. 
Leupp. In red man’s land 

Levine. Resurrected nations. 
Lewisohn. Modern drama 

McClurg. In times like these 


MacKaye. Sinbad the sailor. 2 cop. 
McLaughlin. History of the American na- 
tion. 2 cop. 


Maeterlinck. The betrothal. 3 cop. 
— ——. Monna Vanna 


Poems 
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Mann. Beginnings in agriculture 
Masefield. Story of a round-house 


Mason. Woman’s share in primitive -cul- 
ture 

Masson. Mediaeval France 

Matthews. Book about the theatre. 2 cop. 

Mauclair. French impressionists 


Maxwell. Salesmanship 

Merington. Festival plays 

Middleton. Road together 

Moffett. Careers of danger and daring 

Montgomery. Leading facts of French his- 
tory. 2 cop. 


Moore. Century of Indiana. 4 cop. 
Morris. Household science and arts 
Moses. American dramatist 


Mumford. Breeding of animals 

Munro. Roman history 

Munroe. New demands in education 
Murray. Japan 

Nadal. Virginian village 

Nesbit. Trail to boyland and other poems 
Noyes, ed. Book of Princeton verse 
Ogden. Rural hygiene 


Oilar. How to buy furniture for the home 
Palmer. Russian life in town and country. 
2 cop. 
Parker. The aristocrat 
Art of building a home 
Mavourneen 
Parloa. Home economics. 3 cop. 
Pelham. Outline of Roman history. 2 cop. 
Phillips. Paola and Francesca 


Poland 
Plumb. Farm animals 
Poole. “The dark people”. 2 cop. 
Pruddeb. Drinking-water and ice supplies 
Ransome. Japan in transition 
Redgrave. History of water-color painting 
in England 
Repplier. Counter-currents 
Richards. Cost of living. 2 cop. 
Richards. Florence Nightingale 
. Sanitation in daily life 
Richardson. Woman who spends. 
Roberts. Ten acres enough 
Robinson. Improvement of towns and cities 
Robinson & Beard. Development of Modern 
Europe. 2 cop. 


2 cop. 
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Rogers. Holland 
Rostand. Chantecler 
Rummel & Berlin. Aims and ideals of rep- 
resentative American painters 
Saintsbury. Short history of English liter- 
ature. 2 cop. 
Sandburg. Chicago poems 
Schapiro. Modern and contemporary Euro- 
pean history 
Shivell. Stillwater pastorals 
Showerman. Country chronicle 
Singmaster. Martin Luther. 2 cop. 
Smith. China in convulsion 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas 
. Village life in China. 
Spears. 
Stedman. Poets of America 
Stefansson. Denmark and Sweden with 
Iceland and Finland 


Stephens. Story of Portugal 

Talbot. Submarines, their mechanism and 
operation 

Terrill. Household management. 2 cop. 


Thomas. Her husband’s wife 

Tighe. Development of the Roman con- 
stitution 

Trevelyan. Garibaldo and the thousand 


Tucker. Life in ancient Athens. 2 cop. 
Tyler. Modern painters 
Vachell. Quinneys’ 

Searchlights 


Van Dyke. Meaning of pictures 

Villari. Italian life in town and country 
Warner. My summer in a garden. 2 cop. 
Warren. Elements of agriculture 
———. Washington Square plays 
Wendell. 


France of today 
West. Ancient history to the death of 
Charlemagne 
Wheeler. Principles of home decoration. 
4 cop. 
Wheeler. Story of Wellington. 2 cop. 


Whitlock. Forty years of it. 2 cop. 
Wilde. Confessional 


Williams & Fisher. Elements of the theory 


and practice of cookery 
Wilson. 

munity 
Woodberry. America in literature 


Evolution of the country com- 


History of the United States navy 


Woodbridge. Drama: its law and tech- 
nique. 2 cop. 
Yeats. Wild swans at Coole 


The earth never tires; 

The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible 
at first—nature is rude, and incompre- 
hensible at first; 

Be not discouraged—keep on—there are di- 
vine things, well enveloped; 

I swear to you there are divine things more 
beautiful than words can tell. 

—Walt Whitman, “The Song of the 
Open Road.” 


“In short, no society can be efficient where 
every sort of duty is assigned to every sort 
of man. But were all men meas- 
ured and .rated even with the greatest mod- 
eration and latitude, each man would be 
better known than he is now for just what 
he is worth.” 

Wiggam, A. E. The New Decalogue 
of Science. p. 149-50. 


“There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul.” 

Emily Dickinson—A Book. 


“He ate and drank the precious words, 

His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!” 


“Deep versed in books, and shallow in 
himself.” 
Milton—Paradise Regained. Bk. 4. 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBARIES 


Alexandria. Mrs. Ralph Bertsche reports 
that the branch library located in the new 
consolidated school building at Orestes, 
serving citizens as well as school children, is 
much appreciated. On each Monday and 
Friday afternoon from 50 to 70 books are 
circulated. 

Indiana Library Week was featured by 
new books, publicity, and a remission of 
fines for overdue books returned during the 
week. 


Anderson. Two new stations have been 
opened: one at the Roosevelt Consolidated 
School, and one in North Anderson at Mt. 
Hope School. Parents as well as children 
use these branches. 

Indiana Library Week was celebrated here 
as at Alexandria. 


Columbia City is grateful to Simon J. 
Peabody who, in addition to having given 
more than $30,000 for the library site and 
building, recently purchased an adjoining 
lot and residence, had the residence re- 
moved, and deeded the lot to the library. 
This puts the library on the corner and it 
can now be seen from Main Street one block 
away. 

The deposit station in Mrs. Stroh’s res- 
taurant and the Larwill and the Coesse 
branch libraries are being used increasingly. 


Columbus is on the list to receive an art 
exhibit that is to go around to various li- 
braries of Indiana this spring. 

Mrs. Betty Springer has presented to the 
library a case of beautifully mounted birds 
of various species. 


Crawfordsville, the Hoosier Athens, is es- 
pecially interested in dramatics and stories 
about Indians, judging by the late news 
items from the library. 


Elkhart has made several improvements 
during the past year. It has new steel 
stacks, a new mezzanine floor, a new light- 
ing system in the book stacks, a newly deco- 
rated interior, new steps at the entrance, 


an art metal safe for records, all totaling 
$6,460. It also has 2,666 new books and 
1,184 new borrowers. 


Elwood has recently opened a branch li- 
brary which met with such approval that 
a second branch has been established. Sev- 
eral other branches will be opened for su- 
burban residents in the near future. 

In order to stimulate interest in the public 
library four book exhibits have been placed 
in the banks of the city. 

A survey of the public schools from the 
third grade to the sixth has just been made 
to learn how many of the children are mak- 
ing use of the library, etc. Many facts are 
gained, and much good advertising results, 
from such investigations. 


Evansville reports for 1923: actual users 
of the library, 35,846; circulation, 583,375, 
an average of a little over six books to each 
inhabitant, a gain of 51,362 over 1922. The 
Journal building has been purchased, and is 
to be the Central Library. 

There are forty-six library substations in 
Vanderburgh County, some in store build- 
ings and others in private homes. 

The law library of the Evansville Bar As- 
sociation will henceforth be under the man- 
agement of the public library, Miss Helen 
Houghland being in charge. ' 

Fairmount has received a collection of 
about twenty-five volumes, mostly- juveniles, 
from Albert R. Hall, County Superintendent 
of Schools. From May 19, 1923, opening 
day, to the end of the calendar year, the li- 
brary circulated 5,139 books. 


Fort Wayne has recently completed the 
Huntertown Branch Library at a cost of 
$6,000. This is the first of a number of 
branch library buildings to be erected with- 
in the next few years in the larger towns 
of Allen County. 

The city library has placed a deposit of 
books at the St. Joseph Hospital, which is 
the beginning of service for the patients of 
hospitals. 
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Frankfort has distributed among its 
grown-up patrons a small publication issued 
by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., en- 
titled “Library Logic.” The publication, 
which contains such slogans as “The man 
who succeeds is the man who reads,” was 
given out for the purpose of creating in- 
terest in the library. 


Franklin. More than 5,000 books have 
been read by the children in the consoli- 
dated and one-room schools during a period 
of three months. This is a big increase, 
and credit for it is due to Mrs. Marie La- 
Grange, librarian, and to Miss Fuller and 
Miss Langvick, county school supervisors. 


Gary advertises its readiness to give 
*phone service to aid busy business men. 
The public library has a full collection of 
city directories of the United States which 
is kept up to date, and any information 
which may be found in them will be given 
over the telephone. 


Hammond has been rather active in es- 
tablishing branch libraries. A number of 
high schools now maintain substations for 
the public as well as for the students. Each 
branch has 2,500 books, covering a wide 
variety of reading matter. 

On February 21 a contract was let for 
the construction of a one-story and base- 
ment library building which is to be erected 
on the southeast corner of Oak and Jeffer- 
son Streets. The building is to be fully 
equipped in every respect. 


Huntington, with about 30,000 books in 
the library, circulated during the past year 
68,592, an increase over the previous year 
of 8,958. During the year 2,049 books were 
added to the library, of which 75 were gifts, 
and 146 were bound periodicals. 


Jeffersonville has received a donation of 
112 children’s books, purchased by John C. 
Zulauf in London for the Agnes W. Zulauf 
Memorial Collection. 


Liberty has established a station at Dun- 
lapsville in a room of the new school build- 
ing. There are 16 stations in Union Coun- 


ty, all a part of one system. One-half the 
population of the county are registered bor- 
rowers. 


Logansport reports a circulation for Feb- 
ruary of 24,105, as compared with 19,464 
for the same month last year, a gain of 
4,541. The month’s circulation from the 
book wagon was 3,641. 


Muncie Public Library during February 
established another circulation record. 
There were 11,409 borrowers and a circula- 
tion of 24,025 books, the largest in its his- 
tory for corresponding month in other years. 


Noblesville reports for February a circu- 
lation of 5,728, a gain of 1,449 over the 
same month last year. The library has 
12,735 volumes. A collection of books has 
been placed in the classrooms of the third 
ward school, which is not within easy reach 
of the library. 


North Vernon observed Library Week by 
arranging a display of “antiques, relics, and 
things historic,” which attracted many vis- 
itors to the library. For contrast there 
were also exhibits of work of the high school 
classes in manual training and domestic sci- 
ence. At the close of the week a Grecian 
play, Pygmalian and Galatea, was present- 
ed under the auspices of the Jennings Coun- 
ty Public Library. 

The county library has 42 substations 
throughout the county which circulate be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 books each month. 


Petersburg Public Library, one year old, 
had a circulation of 1,900 books during the 
month of February. 


Richmond has added over 2,000 new books 
to the Morrison-Reeves library during the 
last year. 


Rochester has added 940 new books and 
528 new borrowers to its list during the past 
year. 


Seymour. A number of public library 
branches have been established in the 


schools of Jackson County. A total of 2,175 
books were sent to the various schools in 
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the county and reports from thirteen of 
them show a circulation of 1,121. The 
books are issued and distributed from the 
headquarters at Seymour. Any school may 
receive this service without expense if they 
make application for it. 


Shelbyville is planning a survey to de- 
termine the use of the library by the chil- 
dren of the city and to prepare the way for 
reading contests for this summer. 


Syracuse will have a central distributing 
station on the north and south sides of Lake 
Wawasee during the summer while schools 
are not in session. 


Terre Haute with its ten city branches 
claims the third largest circulation in the 
state; 465,245 books were loaned last year. 
The Library Extension committee proposes 
to establish branches throughout Vigo 
county which will make possible free li- 
brary privileges to every person in the 
county. 

The Fairbanks Memorial library has in 
its possession a rare volume valued at be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. It is a book which 
contains some original letters and drawings 
of the English author Byron. 


Tipton library has increased its circula- 
tion by 10,000 in six years. During the 
year, 1,000 new books were placed on the 
shelves, 350 new readers were added to the 
list of patrons and 1,192 books were issued 
to the township schools. 

One of the interesting features during li- 
brary week was a display of a collection of 
relics exhibited at the library. 

A county junior historical society has 
been formed under the guidance of Frank 
Echolds and the librarian, Mrs. Sam Mat- 
thews. 


“Books are the best of things, well used; 
abused, among the worst. What is the 
right use? What is the one end, which all 
means go to effect? They are for nothing 
but to inspire. I had better never see a 
book, than to be warped by its attraction 


clean out of my own orbit, and make a satel- 
lite instead of a system.”—Emerson., 


“The discerning will read, in his Plato or 
Shakespeare, only that least part,—only the 
authentic utterances of the oracle; all the 
rest he rejects, were it never so many times 
Plato’s and Shakespeare’s.”—Emerson. 

“T learn immediately from any speaker 
how much he has already lived, through the 
poverty or the splendor of his speech.”— 
Emerson. 


“Writers, especially when they act in a 
body and with one direction, have great in- 
fluence on the public mind.” 

Burke—Reflections on the Revolutions 
in France. 


“The divine bards are the friends of my 
virtue, of my intellect, of my strength. 
They admonish me that the gleams which 
flash across my mind are not mine, but 
God’s; that they had the like, and were not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. So I 
love them.”—Emerson. 


“An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man; as, the Reformation, of Luther; 
Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; 
Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton 
called ‘the height of Rome’; and all his- 
tory resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest per- 
sons.”—Emerson. 


“The book which he has made renders its 
author this service in return, so that long 
as the book survives, its author remains 
immortal and cannot die.” 

Richard DeBury—Philobibon. Ch. 1, 21. 
E. C. Thomas’ trans. 


“Each age, it is found, must write its 
own books; or rather, each generation for 
the next succeeding. The books of an older 
period will not fit this.”—Hmerson. 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Anna Anderson, formerly of the 
Chicago Public Library, has been added to 
the Gary Public Library staff as the 
teacher-children’s librarian at the Glen Park 
branch library. Miss Clara Campbell was 
also added to the Gary staff, as supervisor 
of children’s work. 

Miss Erma Cox has been appointed libra- 
rian at Martinsville to succeed Miss Crissey 
Johnson. 

Miss Marian Crabb, a sophomore in 
Franklin College, has accepted a position 
as librarian in the Evansville High School. 
She has been assistant librarian in the 
college library for the last two years. 

Mr. T. M. Green, a member of the Rush- 
ville Library Board, died the early part 
of March. 

Miss Lucille Harris has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian at Linden to become assist- 
ant at the Jeffersonville library. 

Miss Helen Houghland, a member of the 
Evansville Public Library staff, has become 
librarian of the Law Library in Evansville. 

Miss Bernice Johns, who for the last two 
and one-half years has been librarian at 
Reitz High School, Evansville, has resigned. 

Mrs. Nan Kelley has accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian at the Merom Public Li- 
brary, succeeding Mrs. Carl Daniels. 

Miss Blanche McKee, of Laporte, has 
been appointed librarian of the Nappanee 
Public Library. Miss McKee was a student 
of the Duluth Library School and has been 
assistant librarian in Duluth and Laporte. 
She succeeds Miss Ruth Stevens, who is 
now with the Indianapolis Public Library. 

William S. Martin, selected from among 
forty applicants, became janitor of the Mun- 
cie Public Library, and for twenty years 
since then he has given such service as to 
gain for him a front page story in the 
Muncie Star. 

Miss Orrell Negus for the past two and 
a half years, librarian at Plainfield, has 
resigned her position. She will leave 
shortly to enter the Western State Nor- 


mal School at Kalamazoo, Mich. Miss 
Frances Jones, for three years the assistant 
librarian, has been named by the board to 
succeed Miss Negus. 

Miss Bessie J. Reed and Miss Phyllis 
Crawford of the Illinois Library School did 
their field work in Indiana. Miss Reed 
spent a month with Miss Northey in county 
library work, while Miss Crawford was 
studying the public library system of In- 
dianapolis. 

Miss Adah Shelly, for the past several 
years librarian of the Whiting Public Li- 
brary, has resigned to become librarian of 
the new Public Library, Pontiac, Mich. The 
Whiting board appointed Miss Hazel F. 
Long to succeed her. 

Mrs. Horace N. Trueblood, a member of 
the Marion Library board, one of the best 
known and most beloved women of Marion, 
died March 81st. 

Miss Anna E. Turrell, librarian of the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
has resigned her position. Her resignation 
was tendered on February 2, which date 
marked the twenty-second anniversary of 
the beginning of her work with the Art 
Institute. As a mark of appreciation of 
years of faithful service, the board be- 
stowed upon Miss Turrell an honorary mem- 
bership in the Art Institute. 

Miss Pauline Grant Waite, a graduate of 
Michigan University, and who has taken a 
course in library methods in the same uni- 
versity, is now an assistant in the Elkhart 
Public Library. 

Miss Hazel B. Warren, formerly refer- 
ence librarian in the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed reference libra- 
rian at Roanoke, Va. 


“Knowledge is the foundation and source 
of good writing.” 


Horace—Ars Poetica. 


“We turn’d o’er many books together.” 
_ Merchant of Venice. 4:1:156. 











